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BOOK REVIEWS 



Experiments in Educational Psychology. By Daniel Starch, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, University of Wisconsin. New York: Macmillan, ion. 
The problem of providing experiments for classes in general psychology has 
been met by the appearance in recent years of several types of books. Some of these 
books deal with a few selected experiments. Others have attempted to present in an 
elaborate form all of the different methods of experimentation. Some of the books 
are intended for use in separate classes, while some of the material has been so organ- 
ized that it can be used with the general text, the student performing the experiments 
at the same time that he studies the theoretical material presented in such text. 

Mr. Starch's book is the first effort to select material which is peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of students who are specializing in educational psychology. Some of 
the experiments are the same as those that are presented in the laboratory books 
that are to accompany general courses. A number of the experiments, however, are 
different, but in all cases there is some effort to adapt even the general experiments 
to the needs of this special group of students. The experiments described by Mr. 
Starch require very little apparatus. Many exercises are incorporated in the book 
itself, so that the student can use the printed page as the equipment for the experi- 
ment. There are experiments on individual differences, on the different tests for the 
senses, and for the simpler psychological processes. There are experiments in learning, 
transfer of training, and fatigue. The selection of experiments is very good, and 
follows closely the course of study which has been employed at the University of 
Wisconsin. This course was originally planned by Professor Dearborn, and much of 
the material contained in the book is borrowed directly from the exercises which he 
prepared in the course at that institution. 

The book will undoubtedly be useful to normal-school teachers of psychology. 
It is also a book which the individual teacher might with great advantage take up 
quite apart from any instructor. The difficulty with private experiments has always 
been that the interpretation of results is usually the most difficult, and at the same time 
the most productive, part of such an exercise. Unless there is a mature experimenter 
at hand to give suggestions with regard to the interpretation of results the outcome 
of individual experimentation is likely to be somewhat confusing. The book contains 
suggestions of interpretation and if it is used with parallel readings some of the diffi- 
culties of interpretation will be met. 

Above all, the book illustrates very clearly the advantages of substituting for a 
mere theoretical text in psychology practical exercises of an experimental type. It 
will be welcome as a part of the general movement toward the development and 
establishment of a science of experimental education. C. H. J. 
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